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THE EDISON SWAN ELECTRIC CO., LTD., 
155 Charing Cross Road, London, W C.2. 


RENDELLS 
PRODUCTS 


for feminine 
hygiene 
Superior 
in quality 
and always 
reliable. 
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Avril Angers... 


THE TALENTED ACTRESS AND RADIO ARTIST, 
NOW APPEARING IN LESLIE HENSON’S 


“GAIETIES '’ AT THE SAVILLE THEATRE.: 


secret of its natural beauty.. 


“IN ALL MY TRAVELS IN MANY LANDS AND 
CLIMES MY HAIR HAS NEVER CAUSED ME 
A MOMENT’S ANXIETY. REGULAR SHAM- 
POOING WITH = ‘EVAN 
WILLIAMS’ KEPT IT IN 
PERFECT CONDITION, ITS 
COLOUR TONES RICH AND 
THE TEXTURE GLEAMING 
WITH HEALTH.” 


CAMOMILE’ for fair hair 


ORDINARY ’ for dark hair 


Shampoo 


HOUSANDS of women envy Miss Avril Anger’s 
pretty fair hair, and here she tells you the 


INC. TAX 


EICH NER MAKE-uP 


Only the finest of genuine raw 
materials are being used in the 
production of Leichner make-up. 


The Leichner quality standard 
remains unchanged and unchallenged. 


LEICHNER 


a@mous for Fine Cosmetics since 1873 
eichner House, Acre Lane, London S.W.2 


WEBBER-DOUGLAS SCHOOL 


of SINGING and 
DRAMATIC ART 


RETURNING TO 
CLAREVILLE ST., S.W.7 (Ken. 5845) 
Autumn Term, Sept. 24th 


Apply till August 25th— 


NYEWOOD HOUSE, ROGATE, 
PETERSFIELD (Rogate 62) 


Apply Director: W. JOHNSTONE - DOUGLAS 


NELSON 
—=—_ 
Five Plays of Our Time 


Produced in one volume 7s. 6d. net. 
Separate acting editions, each, 2s. net. 

ONLY YESTERDAY. Adrian Brunel 

(6m, 2w) A 3-act drama of the home front in the 

last war. (One interior set). 
AUTUMN. Margaret Kennedy and G. Ratoff 

(6m, 7w) A 3-act drama of the sacrifice made by a 

woman approaching middle age. (One interior set) 
BLACK LIMELIGHT. Gordon Sherry 

(10m, 5w) A famous psychological thriller in three 

acts. (One main set and an ‘inset’ scene). 


DRAWING ROOM. Thomas Browne 


(5m, 6w) A modern comedy of manners, first pro- 
duced by Basil Dean. 3 acts. (One interior set). 
THEY FLY BY TWILIGHT. Paul Dornhorst 
(3m, 3w) A murder drama in 3 acts. Comedy relief 
(Interior set). 
* * 


* 
Thread o’ Scarlet. J.J. Bell 
A popular thriller with a strong climax. (6m) 
Pie in the Oven. A good light comedy. (2m, 2w) 


Nelson’s Repertory Plays Each 1/-. net. 


> 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS LTD. 
These books are available for inspection through 
Nelson’s PLAY ADVISORY BUREAU. Write 
to Parkside Works, Edinburgh 9. 


Max Jactor 


SX KHOLLY WOOD LONDON 


We have much pleasure in announcing that our world 
famous theatrical make-up is now obtainable at our 
Salon, 16 Old Bond Street, W.1, and the following 
stores throughout the provinces :— 


Fenwicks Ltd., Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Lewis’s Ltd., Birmingham 

Lewis’s Ltd., Manchester 

Lewis’s Ltd., Liverpool 

Lewis’s Ltd., Leeds 

Lewis’s Ltd., Leicester 

Lewis’s Ltd., Glasgow 

Lewis's Ltd., Hanley 


To ensure fair and equal distribution these cosmetics 
can only be supplied on presentation of Variety Artists 
Federation, Equity and Concert Artists Association 
Cards. 


‘Cosmetics ofathe: Stars2 
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uly, 1945 


Bh OLLOWING the distinguished re-open- 

ing of Sadler’s Wells Theatre comes 
aews of the triumphs of the Old Vic 
Theatre Company on the Continent. On 
iuly 2nd, they are opening a two weeks’ 
season at the Comédie Frangaise in Paris, 
vith a gala performance of Richard III. 
The other two plays in the repertory are 
Peer Gynt and Arms and the Man. 

The Company has finished its six weeks’ 
ZNSA tour, having played one week in 
Antwerp, one in Ghent, three weeks in 
(iamburg, and one im Paris. At Hamburg 
they were the first important company to 
blay at the Schauspielhaus; the visit being 
xtended to three weeks at the special 
quest of the military authorities. 


After the season at the Comédie Fran- 
wise, the Old Vic Company returns to 
England to start rehearsals for their second 
season at the New Theatre, which opens 
izth a new repertory of plays, in the 
cond week or September. 

Meantime, by way of a happy exchange, 


se Comédie Francaise opens a two weeks’ 
eason at the New Theatre, on July 2nd, 
pth a performance of Beaumarchais’ Le 
éarbier de Seville, preceded by Moliere’s 
e-act comedy, L’Impromptu de Ver- 
zilles. This official visit to London (under 
ye auspices of H.E. the French Ambassa- 
por and the British Council), of the oldest 
vational theatre in the world is a splendid 
ymbol of the end of nearly six years of 
rtistic ‘‘ black-out.’’ 
On this, its fifth visit to London, the 
somédie Francaise has chosen to bring 
classical repertoire—Racine’s Phedre, 
foliere’s Tartuffe, Victor Hugo’s 
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Over the Footlights 


Blas, in addition to the plays with which 
the season begins. 

Terence Rattigan’s comedy, Love in 
Idleness, was withdrawn on June 23rd, 
after having run six months, to ‘enable 
Alfred Lunt, Lynn Fontanne and the entire 
company to leave on the following day for 
the Continent, where they are to do a six 
weeks’ Forces tour with the play. 

Since this play was produced in London, 
on December 20th last, all the boxes and 
seats have been filled for every perform- 
ance. It was always intended that the 
run should be a limited one, as the Lunts 
had to return to America to fulfil a con- 
tract, but owing to the great success of the 
play the original period was extended. 

When their Continental tour is over, Mr. 
and Mrs. Lunt will immediately return to 
America and will appear in Love in Idle- 
ness in New York during next season. 
They hope to revive the play in London 
when they come back here at the end of 
next year. 

We in London consider ourselves ex- 
tremely lucky to have had this incompara- 
ble pair with us during some very dark 
days, and their courage in braving the 
bombs and never wavering will long remain 
in our grateful memory. 

Among forthcoming productions is Nor- 
man Ginsbury’s play The First Gentleman, 
which opens at the. New on July 18th. 
Henry Sherek is presenting this play for 
a limited season, with Robert Morley and 
Wendy Hiller starring as the Prince 
Regent and his daughter, Princess Char- 


lotte. The Ballets Jooss will open a six 
weeks’ season at the Winter Garden on 
July 10th. BS: 
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ESTABLISHED OVER 200 YEARS 
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THOSE who have known ‘ Ovaltine’ 

only as a hot beverage will be delighted 
to discover what a deliciously cool, creamy 
drink it makes when prepared cold. 


Moreover, cold ‘Ovaltine’ has very im- 
portant advantages as a summer drink. 
It provides valuable energising, sustaining 
and health-giving elements derived from 
Nature’s best foods. 


You will appreciate these refreshing and 
restorative qualities on those warm, sunny 
days when you so easily get tired and 
listless. Taken also with, light summer 
meals it helps to make them more 
nourishing and enjoyable. 


‘Ovaltine’ Cold is easily and quickly 
prepared. Simply add ‘Ovaltine’ to cold 
milk, or milk and water; mix thoroughly 
with an egg whisk—or in a shaker. 


Ovaltine’< 
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“The Night and the Music ’’—Colisewm 
May 17th. 

““Jacobowsky and_ the 
dilly, June 6th. 


“Peter Grimes ”—Sadler’s Wells, June ‘th. 


’ 


Colonel ’”—Picca- 


‘** The Night and the Music’’ 
‘Pus is a mammoth musical, in which 
speed and spectacle are the chief ingre- 
‘dients, and one that struck the right kind 
‘cof extravagant note in Victory-minded 
[London. 

Vic Oliver is the star comedian, seen 
ssometimes alone, as in ‘‘ Roman Holiday ”’ 
sand “‘ Piano Recital’’ (the latter having 
-an awe-inspiring serious twist), and also in 
ithe company of stooge ‘‘ Slim ’’ Allan and 
[pep girl Betty Paul. At all times he is at 
(the top of his form, and particularly so in 
fhis piano rendering (serious) of ‘‘ Ave 
\Maria’’’ and lightning impersonations of 
(radio personalities. 

The show is packed with lavish tableaux 
-—it is a long time since we saw so many 
llovely girls on the stage at one and the 
same time. ‘“‘ Birds Eye View, A Masque 
«of London Town,’’ with typical scenes of 
11740, 1940, and ‘‘ The Future,’’ is well 
ssuited to the present mood, and “‘ The 
(Great Waltz,’’ which ends the show, a 
lovely spectacle in white, makes full use of 
t-he revolving stage. June Manton is a 
singer of unusual range of voice, and Jill 
‘Manners is another decorative figure in a 
{big company. Robert Nesbitt is to be con- 
ratulated on his direction of a complex 
-show and Joan Davis on her dance arrange- 
rzaents. We found the lavish use of micro- 
(phones a bit overpowering, but the audience 
oved every amplified note. ADYSE 


'*< Jacobowsky and the Colonel’’ 


rE HOUGH well aware of the intrinsic 
weaknesses of this play, we enjoyed 
‘much of it and particularly appreciated the 
unfolding of the character of the little Jew, 
\Jacobowsky, in the entrancing perform- 
ance of Karel Stepanek. Michael Red- 
grave’s towering Polish Colonel is well 
conceived and admirably executed down to 
a most correct accent, and Esme Percy as 
The Tragic Gentleman has some big mo- 
ments. 

The fall of France in 1940 may seem too 
tragic a theme for a comedy-cum-spy- 
thriller, but comedy there always is, even 
in the most sombre episodes of life. The 
author (the play is S. N. Behrman’s adap- 
tation of the comedy by Franz Werfel), has 
mot overlooked the tragedy of the great 
exodus from Paris in the face of the 
advancing Germans, but he has not always 
been able to co-ordinate his emotions. The 


story of the resourceful little Jew whose 
adaptability is racial and unfailing, and 
who like some black-coated knight-errant 
apologetically rescues by dint of sheer cun- 
ning a stubborn and mediaeval Pole and 
his French lady friend from under the noses 
of the Germans, seems very plausible while 
they are trundling along the chaotic high- 
way, but later when it comes to miraculous 
escapes from the waterfront cafe, our faith 
in Jew and Pole is just a bit shaken. 
Rachel Kempson is the lady friend, but 
we should have liked more of the French 
abandon, and even a Frenchwoman, we 
think, would have suffered some wear and 
tear on the road under such circumstances. 
Nothing is missing from Frith Banbury’s 
portrayal of the Gestapo man, and there is 
real satisfaction in the delightful settings 
designed by Joseph Carl. J ensis 


* 

Chicken Every Sunday with Angela Bad- 
deley and Frank Leighton, at the Savoy, 
Sweet Yesterday starring Anne Ziegler and 
Webster Booth, at the Adelphi, and Duet 
for Two Hands, Mary Hayley Bell’s new 
play at the Lyric, with John Mills and 
Mary Norris, were produced too late for 
review in this issue ‘ 


GRETCHEN FRANKLIN 


who has scored such a hit with her “ Clippie”’ 
number and her versatile character work in 
SWEETER AND LOWER, at the Ambassadors. 
The revue entered the third year of its record 
breaking run on June 10th, and is still playing to 
capacity. a 

Eectenen Franklin understudied Beatrice Lilhe 
in “Big Top,’ and played for her with great 
success on several occasions. Her husband, Caswell 
Garth, has just had two plays accepted for early 
production—an adaptation of “The Vicar of Wake- 
field’? and a thriller, “Signpost Leads to Danger. 


Arts Theatre 


or’ June 26th, too late for review, Paul 
Bonifas and his Théatre Moliére Com- 
pany, appeared for a_week’s 
L’ Avare, with’ Paul Bonifas. 

The Army’s Current Affairs Theatre will 
play at the Arts for a week commencing 
July 3rd. All members of the company 
are in the Army and the A.T.S., and are 
playing at the Arts under the auspices of 
C.E.M.A. They are giving two plays; one 
dealing with the problem of full employ- 
ment, called Where do We Go From Here?, 
and the other, about ‘‘ Lease Lend,’’ has 
the title, The Great Swop. 


On July 11th, the Arts Theatre Company will 
present Ibsen’s A Doll’s House. 


tun in 


‘* Peter Grimes” 

HE re-opening of Sadler’s Wells Theatre 

was given particular importance by the 
production of Peter Grimes, the first opera 
to be composed by the most gifted of the 
younger generation of English composers, 
the 31-year-old Benjamin Britten. 

Petey Grimes is important not only in 
itself (and it is a fine work by any standards) 
but in pointing a revival of English musical 
creation and perhaps the beginning of a 
national school of opera this country has 


— TEQY SS 


Alexander Bender. 


PETER PEARS 
always lacked. Britten’s settings to the 


Michaelangelo Sonnets and to Arthur 
Rimbaud’s Les Illuminations had already 
demonstrated his gift for writing vocal 
music which was at once lyric, dramatic, 
and achieved an extraordinary intensity in 
the correlation between instrumentation and 
voice. In Petey Grimes, a grim and sombre 
tragedy of a Suffolk fishing village freely 
based on George Crabbe’s poem The Borough, 
this gift is developed to a degree of genuine 
power; the orchestration is not a mere 


accompaniment to the singing but an 
integral part of the whole, just as the arias 
are not “‘set pieces” of vocal display but 
merged magnificently into the pattern of the 
music in the Wagnerian ideal of opera as 
“‘ music-drama.”” Nowhere, except in pass- 
ages of the Sinfonia de Requiem, has Britten 
used the orchestra with such richness and 
command of poetry and dramatic climax. 
The sustained melodic line of the strings 
at the opening of the first scene following 
the Prologue has an entity of its own which 
yet merges with the choral singing on the 
stage, and recalls Verdi's scoring of the 
* Dio! Mi potevi scagliay’’ monologue in 
Otello both in its silken texture and contrapun- 
tal balance. The chorus writing is in the 
best English traditions created by William 
Byrd and the arid harshness of the action, 
matched vigorously in the music, is shot 
with passages of lyric charm or poignancy, 
notably in the music for the schoolmistress, 
Ellen Orford, in the quartet for female 
voices, in Grimes’ avia in Act II, Scene 2, 
and in the beautiful scoring of Act II, Scene 1, 
in which the schoolmistress’ gradual realis- 
ation of Grimes’ cruelty to the boy apprentice 
at her feet is subtly blended with the singing 
from the interior of the village church. 

As drama Peter Grimes, for all its sordid- 
ness and darkness of mood and the not 
entirely successful attempt to turn the child- 
slaying Grimes into a visionary more sinned 
against than sinning, is highly theatric; 
production and design were full of atmos- 
phere, and after Mr. Britten. the opera was 
a triumph for Peter Pears as Grimes. Always 
a lyrical and musical singer, his voice here 
shows power as well as beauty and I consider 
this the most distinguished tenor-singing 
heard in England since Giovanni Martinelli, 
most impeccable of artists, sang in Qtello, 
dida and Yurandot at Covent Garden in 
1937. All the singing unfortunately did 
not do justice to the music, but Joan Cross 
as the devoted schoolmistress sang with 
musicianship and purity of tone, the choral 
singing was admirable and Reginald Goodall 
and the orchestra must be, congratulated 
on their reading of a complex and brilliant 
score. A.W. 


The Chanticleer 


AN interesting new play was produced at 

the Chanticleer, on June 30th, with 
Frederick Valk as Guest Artist. This play, 
More Than Science, by Diana Quirk, con- 
cerns the experiments recently carried out 
by doctors on the Russian front, when 
patients whose hearts had actually ceased 
beating, were brought back to life. The 
play poses the question as to where the 
control of power like this is to lie, in a 
world when ‘“‘ things are in the saddle and 
ride mankind.’’ We know to our cost that 
uncontrolled science can lead to man’s 
destruction. 


\ 


| Ba 
‘The Embassy 
|X OLLOWING their most successful pro- 

duction of Ibsen’s Little Eyolf, in 
which Walter Hudd and Lydia Sherwood 
interpreted the sombre parts of Alfred and 
‘Rito Allmers with unusual strength and in- 
sight, the Walter Hudd Company presented, 
on June 26th, The New Morality, a spark- 
ling comedy by Harold Chapin. The cast 
includes Walter Hudd, Mercia’ Swinburne 
and Wilfrid Babbage. Forthcoming Em- 
‘bassy productions will include Jean Forbes- 
(Robertson and Antony Hawtrey in The 
‘Barretts of Wimpole Street, and Piran- 
dello’s Henry IV. Another forthcoming 
attraction is a sensational new play by Joan 
[femple. The Embassy has certainly set- 
‘tled down again as an influential playhouse 
and it is always a pleasure to take a 
journey to Swiss Cottage. 


Gateway 
gt is a pleasant experience to visit this 
little theatre at Notting Hill Gate. 
[There is a new play every week, and the 
standard of acting is high. Recent  pro- 
ductions have included Comedy Without 
Manners, a new play by Lance Hamilton; 
To See Ourselves, a domestic comedy by 
—. M. Delafield; and John van Druten’s 
tather sombre play, Behold We Live. The 
lsateway Repertory Players. are to be en- 
wied for and congratulated upon their 
adventures in putting on plays by new 
authors. Equally may the writers be felici- 
dated, for accurate production of a new 
may in a little theatre is a great benefit to 
tts author, whatever may be the outcome. 
‘in interesting. new play by Derek Gilpin 
farnes, False Horizon, is being presented 
22 June 26th, and in July another original 
resentation is planned, The Adventurous 
le’ Rierdon, by Gerald Brosnan. People 
who enjoy serious work in the theatre and 
z~e attracted to new enterprises, are recom- 
mended to visit the “‘Gateway,’’ which is 
directed by Irene Edouin. ie li Ie 


Dnity 
PD ALLED by its author a political fan- 
tasia, Alice in Thunderland, Unity 
Theatre’s latest production certainly has a 
ttrong political content which is not en- 
‘irely out of keeping with the times. 
Though not always as subtle as it might 
oe, humour is abundant throughout, and 
-eaches a grand climax in the trial scene at 
the end, in a perfect skit on a double act 
bf the type usually to be found in provin- 
tial variety theatres.’ The two leading 
members of the cast, Alice, played by 
Audréy Hale, and Bunny, played by Frank 
sodwin, are not perhaps the ideal romantic 
-eam for a revue, but the rest of the cast 
ive very good support. When it is con- 
sidered that the company has written its 
ywn script, lyrics and music—not an easy 
‘ask in a revue—praise is eatin! ones 


ISOBEL 


In the News 


RALPH 
MICHAEL 
is now appearing 
with great success 


as Victor Prynne, 
the part formerly 
played by Ray- 
mond Huntley, in 
the revival of 


- Noel Coward’s 


Private Lives, at 
the Apollo. 


PAMELA 
CONROY 
who appears as 
Gladys, the Antro- 
bus daughter, in 
The Skin of our 
Teeth. in which 
Vivien Leigh has 
made an outstand- 
ing impression as 
Sabina. 


(Portrait by 20th 
Century Studios). 


kal 


DEAN 


is a charming 
Hermia in A Mid- 
summer Night’s 
Dream, at the 
Haymarket Thea- 
tre, where the 
season of repe r- 
tory continues 
with unabated 
SUCCESS. 


(Portrait by 
Alexander Bender). 


ENA 
BURRILL 


contributes a 
splendid piece of 
realistic acting as 
the Fortune Teller 
in Thornton Wil- 
der’s The Skin of 
our Teeth, at the 
Phoenix. 


(Portrait by 
A. Swaebe). 


6 King Henry the Highth 29 nt Stratford-upon. Avorn 


The procession of Cardinal Wolsey in King Henry the Eighth, last production of this 
year’s repertoire. Romeo and Juliet has also been added since the Festival was reviewed 
in our last issue. The season continues until the end of September. 


Sivee 1857 
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MUNI 


B. J. SIMMONS & CO, LTD., 7/8 KING ST., COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C.2. Phone : Temple Bar 5568 


Ambrose : Hlestin, the village of the religious mania. A mania to which a Mrs. Parry is tempted to 
yield, as a desperate remedy for sickness of mind. Those are the facts. I like facts. They keep one 
sober. Dilys: Is that why your pulse is twice the normal speed? Do not forget I am a nurse. 


A moment from Act I, Scene 3, shewing DIANA WYNYARD as Dilys Parry, and 
EMLYN WILLIAMS as Ambrose Ellis. 


a ithe VV oad of Helen ven af 


AST AE: Sree dvAd iE Sas 


E would have been a brave man indeed which is probably a very good sign, but 
who would have foretold that Mir. nee paid tribute to the poetry of the dia- 
Williams’s latest play would settle down to logue and the clever characterisation; the 
a brilliant success in the West End. A re- pe asant mother of the boy and the philos- 
ligious theme is always a difficult one to opher Pitter particularly standing out as 
get over in the theatre, and the notable  finely-etched creations of a master play- 


exceptions like The Passing of the Third wright. 


Floor Back and Outward Bound, only There remains the splendid acting of a 
serve to emphasise this fact. fine cast, notably the restrained beauty of 
even Diana Wynyard’s Mrs. Parry; the poetic 


Emlyn Williams has essayed an j 
more difficult task in his story of the return simplicity of Megs Jenkins’ Bet, and the 
of the boy Jesus to a mid-Victorian Welsh cleverly contrasted performances of Emlyn 
village, and that he has succeeded in so Williams and Arthur Hambling. 
great a measure, is proof of his brilliance The thoughtful playgoer will certainly 
as a playwright and the sincerity with not miss The Wind of Heaven, which 
which he has approached his theme. marks a milestone in the career of its brilli- 
The critics were divided in their opinivas, ant author. 

PICTURES BY JOHN VICKERS 
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Dilys: Mrs. Pugh’s 


boy—home in Wales? 


Menna: From the Crimea. And a Captain, with 
a wound in the foot. 
Menna tells of her meeting with Captain Pugh. 
(Dorothy Edwards as Menna). 
(Below) : 
Dilys: This house is dead.. Can you tell, Menna? 
For a moment yon would have sworn it was not 


dead, but listening. 


Tre action of the play takes place in the 

living room of a Manor Hoyse, overlook- 
ing the village of Blestin in the mountains 
of Wales. It is the summer of 1856, soon 
after the end of the Crimean War, and Mrs. 
Dilys Parry, whose home this is, is a young 
widow still mourning the death of her hus- 
band who died of typhus a year ago, on 
his way back from the war. But although 
she has tried to forget her sorrow in the 
devoted service she gives as nurse in the 
Blestin Military Hospital, her heart is 
heavy indeed. Her niece, Menna, lives 
with her, and-the only other members of 
the household are Bet, Mrs. Parry’s faithful 
servant, a comely young peasant, and Bet’s 
illegitimate son, Gwyn, a boy of thirteen, 
who helps about the house. Presently we 
get a glimpse of him—a dreamy-eyed boy 
who does not speak. 

A stranger, by name Pitter, 


calls unex- 


pectedly on Mrs. Parry, giving the im- 
pression that he belongs to the police. He 
search of details of births in the 


-1S in 
“village, which has not had a church for one 
hundred years, and hopes to obtain some 
information from the*records kept by Mrs. 
Parry’s uncle. Shortiy after, Pitter is 
joined by Ambrose Ellis, a flamboyant, 
overdressed young man, who is revealed as 
the owner of a famous circus in Birming- 
ham. Pitter, we now discover, is his 
manager and an impoverished gentleman of 
considerable culture, who as a student of 
human nature finds many interesting details 
(Continued facng page) 


for his notebook in» the astonishing events 
that are to come. mn brose lis has come 
in search of a new act for his show, in- 
spired by information given to him by an 
old tramp, Will Jenkins, who told him 
about a ‘‘ magic little man’’ in Blestin 
who was able to conjure music out of the 
air. Mrs. Parry is unable to help them, 
but it is agreed they should come to dinner 
that night to meet Evan Howell, a local 
armer; a splendid and upright character, 
vho is looked upon as the spokesman in 
The village. Mrs. Parry, though disliking 


intensely Ambrose Elli ill manners and 
ynical materialism, is shaken out of her 
advent of 


ethargy by the these two 
strange 
After dinner that night, Menna announ- 
ees her official engagement to Captain 
{sslwyn Pugh, and they drink her health. 
However, with the tactlessness of youth, 
Menna tells her aunt that her fiance’s 
caother has noticed with disapproval that 
Mrs. Parry does not attend church. Dilys 
ceils the story of the last time she attended 
hurch, as a girl of fifteen, but Menna is 
*t satisfied and pursues the subject. When 
khe mentions Mrs. Pugh’s opinion that Mrs 
*arry should be “‘ resigned to her widow- 
aood,’’ Dilys, who up to now has been 
sunaturally calm in her grief, gives way to 
sudden outburst, crying, ‘‘ My love, my 
ve, where are you, where are you?’’, and 
eds her first tears. 


(Continued on next page) 


Pitter: What do my eyes - to you, sir? 


Ambrose: They say, “Stop being the man of the 
world, turn into yourself.” 


Pitter and Ambrose Ellis arrive in search of the 

“magic little man.’ (Arthur Hambling as Pitter). 

(Below): Dilys: What is it? ot: IT thought 
hear something. 


(Megs Jenkins as Bet and Clifford Huxl 
Gwyn). 


Evan: Ah, a little man. ... Na, Na, our little man 
is nut a dwarf. 
Ambrose questions Evan Howell. 
(Herbert Lomas as Evan Howell). 


When Evan Howell arrives, they question 
him about the tramp’s “‘ little man.” 
Evan has learned his English from the 
Bible, and in halting words tells the story 
of Blestin, where no children are born and 
no singing is heard. We hear about the 
summer day eleven years before, when all 
the children of the village, seventy-four of 
them, and twenty babies, were drowned in 
a terrible catastrophe. He seems to talk in 
parables and he says, ‘‘ The time is nearly 
come but it is not yet,’’ and he quotes a 
text, St. John, Chap. V, Verse 24. Just 
when Ambrose Ellis has begun to feel that 
it is not a dwarf but a boy he is to 
look for, Gwyn comes in with the Bible for 
them to look up the text. A wave of half- 
realisation sweeps over them as the curtain 
falls. 

Next morning, Pitter comes with the sad 
news that young Pugh has been taken to 
hospital with a sudden fever. Dilys, gazing 
through the window at the boy Gwyn at 
work in the garden, is joined by Ambrose 
—a new and sobered Ambrose who, like 
Dilys, has not slept that night thinking of 
the strange events of the evening before. 
“Ts something come to us that for two 
thousand years this tear-stained, blood- 
sick world has been waiting for?, says 
Dilys, “‘ Is Jesus come to Blestin village?”’ 
Ambrose is stirred to recall memeries of his 
own childhood, spent not far from Blestin. 
In his life he has denied the promise of the 
sensitive boy who had seen visions on the 
mountain top. They bring Bet in and very 
tenderly draw her story from her. In dire 
poverty she had been living in some aban- 
doned pig sties with her little boy, when 
the gift of music had come to him. She 
describes a day when he came through the 
field with a lamb in his arms and how the 
unearthly music filled the air around him. 
Bet knew in her heart who her son was, 
and so did Evan Howell, but the village 
had not talked about it, only waited for 
the day they knew would come. Most 
astonishing of all for Ambrose Ellis, she 
tells how Gwyn foretold his coming to Bles- 
tin on New Year’s Eve, long before Ellis 
had met the tramp, and that the boy had 
called him by his correct name, Emrys. 

Some hours later, events begin to follow 
one another swiftly. Menna comes in, 
beside herself with grief, to say that Iss- 

(Continued on page 14) 


(Left) : 


Dilys: This is your plague in earnest . . . And 
Isslwyn ? 
Menna: He died about an hour ago. 


Menna brings the dreadful news of the death of 
Captain Pugh. 


The day is come, Mrs. Parry, and the voices are quickened in song. 


The hospital is stricken with plague, but Evan Howell announces that the great day has come. 


Dilys: Why are you in your be 


With that singing I think it is the least his mother can do. I had got it 
ready, for de inside of my heart, I feel this coming a long time now. 


Bet knows the time has come for r son to do his great work of healing the 
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lwyn 


has died of cholera, the dreaded 
plague. A choir is heard singing in the 
street and Evan Howell comes in to say 
the day is come. Dilys calls Bet, who, 
arrayed in her best clothes, tells with 
great dignity all that has happened that 
day. Gwyn had come back from market 
after hearing of the plague, saying, ‘‘ I am 
a servant, as well, the servant of my 
Father,’’ and that the sick were waiting 
for him. [The boy comes in; his mother 


scrutinises his hands; there is singing out- 
side and he goes out to the crowd. 

It is two days later and much has hap- 
pened. Isslwyn has been brought back from 


the dead, and the other plague stricken 
soldiers are cured. Dilys comes in tired 
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The boy to the crowd and 
to the hospital, where Isslwyn is 


goes out 


raised from the dead and the sol- 
diers are cured of the plague. 

Mrs. La Then who is this 

woman he talks about? 

Dilys He does not talk about any 

woman, he says—does he not that 
the course of his life is changed? 
(Barbara Couper as Mrs. Lake). 


from the hospital and we hear that Am- 
brose has been working with the boy like 
a man possessed. The story of the miracle 
has spread and crowds of sightseers have 
been pouring into the village. 

It now that the worldly Mrs. Lake 
comes to Dilys’ house looking for Ambrose, 
suspecting that an intrigue with a woman 
keeping him froin Birmingham. It 
is Mrs. Lake who has helped Ambrose to 
his present flourishing position with a 
promise to marry him, and Dilys quickly 
sees that Mrs. Lake would never under- 
stand the new influence that has come into 
Ambrose’s | life. When Ambrose returns 
carrying the boy Gwyn, who is worn out 

(Continued on page facing) 


is 


is 


Ambrose: We= shall 
find ourselves on 
Street corners in the 
rain, gaped at, taun- 


ted like gipsies. 


Dilys: One day 
shall look back, 
all that will be 
ing. 

has died of 
but Am- 
Dilys 
to 


we 
and 
noth- 


The boy 
the plague, 
brose and 
pledge themselves 

spread the faith. 


(Right) : 
Ambrose: Evan, how 
does the Lord’s 
Prayer begin in 
Welsh ? 
Evan: The Lord will 
hel» you, sir. Speak 
with Him homely, for 
He knoweth you well. 


from his labours in the hospital, he does 
not see Mrs. Lake, and she watches with 
amazement when he talks to Bet about the 
happenings of the day. Later they meet, 
and then begins the big struggle for Am- 


brose’s soul; Mrs. Lake triumphs with the 
offer of glittering new commercial  tri- 
umphs for Ambrose, and he agrees to go 
back with her. Somewhere outside a cock 

crows three times. 
In the last scene, Evan and Menna are 
waiting anxiously for the doctor, for the 
Dilys is 


boy has fallen ill with cholera. 
nursing him, but the doctor does not come, 
and Dilys’ faith is slipping now that Am- 
brose has deserted them. Ambrose returns. 
He has won his spiritual battle and has 
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come back, tired and travel-stained, having 


found another doctor on the way. He is 
full of plans. Dilys and he will go out 
teaching and will brave the scorn of the 
people. They see the doctor approaching 
but just before he arrives “‘a wind of 
music ’’ sweeps through the house, but no 
curtains are stirred. Bet comes in to say 
that the boy has died. The crowd are 
waiting for Ambrose; he goes out to them 
reciting the Lord’s Prayer in Welsh, and 
Dilys is left with Pitter, the philosopher, 
who cannot bring himself to full belief. 

As the voices outside turn to gladness, 
Bet comes in with warm water and goes 
upstairs to minister to the body of her 
child. 


Yd rg 


ret. Marriage of the Duchess and her Steward, at the Duchess’s Duchess: This green frui 


Palace in Maifi eming Bosola sets a ft 


. = ; : s s : : Duche 
R.: Leslie nks as Antonio Bol gey heroft as the veft: Cecil Trouncer as Danie 
Duchess of Malfi. and Joy Harv as Cariola, her woman) 


EEE ID edb of Malt ae 


AT THE HAYMARKET THEATRE 


Duchess ; thee, when were we su meriy + The Duke’s outraged love for his beautiful — sist 
happy scene in the Ducliess’s bedchamber three reaches the point of frenzy, and s and her husbai 
years after her marriage. and children are banished from Malfi. 
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gach are not friends. The brothers of the Duch receive news of her marriage. ‘the UVuke’s 
his suspicion that the desire for reve becor a jealous obsession near to madness. 


gentleman of the horse to eft: Leon Quartermaine as the Cardinal, and John Gielgud as Fer- 


dinand, Duke of Calabria). 


xtion of John Webster’s tragedy, presented by Tennent Plays, Ltd., in association with 

st addition to the repertory season at the Haymarket, has made a deep impression on 

The play is directed by George Rylands, who has contrived to bring out to the full 

Shakespeare’s contemporary. Apart from the brilliant acting of the company, the play 

h of exquisite Renaissance detail, and the decor of Roger Furze and costumes by Beatrice 
hest praise. 


x 


d by the vengeance of her broth- Antonio: Do not weep. Heaven fashioned us out 


rhess, pur 
s herself in exile in the country near Ancona, nothing, and we strive to bring ourselves to nothing. 
Duke has more forms of refined torture in 

store for his sister. 


A grim mo 


her pal 


scene in 
Bosola 


nt from the Duchess back in 
which is now her prison, is confronted with 


a dead hand. 


the Cardinal’s Palace in Milan, in Act 


nd the wanton Jul wife 
and mistress of the Carding 
(Marian Spencer as Julia). 


of 


Castruchio 
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Bosola: 1 am come to make thy tomb. 
The Duche who has bravely faced the torments 
vised by her brother, goes to her death with q 
dignity. 


SO 


Bosola: I think I shall shortly grow the common 
for churchyards. 

A moment towards the end of the play, when vi 

death is the brothers’ just reward for their villa 


re put into this place—the best years of my life—and now to say 
goodbye to all the old associations. 


jadame Louise tells her faithful staff that she has been forced to part with her old 
established business in payment of a betting debt. 


to R.): Constance Lorne as Madame Louise, Robertson Hare as Mr. Mould, and 
Lesley Brook as Penny. 


% 1M Lad las: 


+ DS 
dee. 
AT THE GARRICK 


Mould: Twenty-five years I 


CENES from Vernon Sylvaine’s latest 

farce, which has proved the ideal me- 
dium for that brilliant comedy pair, Alfred 
Drayton and Robertson Hare, who have 
never been seen to better advantage. The 
play, directed by Richard Bird, is a big 
success which is sure to fill the Garrick 
Theatre with laughter for a very long time 
to come. The scene is designed by Clifford 
Pember. Linnit and Dunfee, Ltd., present 
: eae am the play. 
Mould: We happen to be one of the few remain- : 
iLondon Houses retaining a cash change expediter. 


Trout, the new owner of the business, is PICTURES BY 
impressed when he meets Mr. Mould. Sg ES 
| (Alfred Drayton as Mr. Trout). JOHN VICKERS 
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Mr. Bout, Junior: I think it’s a little too small for 
me. 

Mr Trout: It’s not too smail for you—you’re teo big 
for it! 


The extremely amusing scene when Mr. Trout 

tries to sell an unfortunate chance caller Mr. 

Mould’s cardigan and a broken down kettle. 
(Robin Hood as Mr. Boot, Junior). 


Mr. Trout: If you let the be 
know where I’m hiding o 
you'll kill me. See? 
Slim: All right, Charlie, Chu 
TIT wont say nothing. Honest 
won t. 


Mr. Trout, who hopes | 
becoming the new ‘ Madar 
Louise,’ to keep out of t 
way of a rival racing gan 
impresses on Slim, one 

his -own men, that7@ 
whereabouts must be ke 

secret. 


(Al Millen as Slim). 


Mr. Trout: You understand tt 

your duties will include butt 

matching and running oat 
cigarettes ? 


Two weeks later Mr. Moul 
whe would really rath 
starve than work for a mi 
like Mr. Trout, is persuad 
by Penny, whom he great 
admires and for whom 

feels responsible, to retu 
to the shop. The busine 
has been entirely mode 
ised (including Penny), a 
Mr. Trout, now ‘ Mada 
Louise,’ is hardly recogn 
able in a brilliant red w 
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Pearl: Would you like to give me a “ Night in 
Paris,’ Mr. Mould? Or can’t you run to it? 
Mr. Trout : I bet he would if he had the chance! 
The highly respectable Mr. Mould is over- 
powered by Mr. Trout’s. glamourous 
friend. 
(Harriette Johns as Pearl). 


Mr. 
mannequins, 


Trout has installed some attractive 
but for all that business is 


slow. 
Centre: Maria Barry as Eve, and Right, 
Diana Wilding as Dawn. 


Slim: There’s something very nasty coming along 
the street, Charlie. 
Mr. Trout: Who is it,. Felling? 


Slim: No sir, your old woman! 
Slim gives Mr. Trout some bad news. 


Eve: This is the second time I’ve played strip- 
tease for him! 

The unlucky moment when Mr. Trout 

demonstrates the ill-fated ‘ Charlie Trout 


Economy Creation.’ 


Mrs. Trout: Ive never met such a gay deceiver. Felling: If you’ve been putting anything across 
Sed me, I'll wipe you out—cold! 


Mr. Mould finds himself involved in some a Bees i 

embarrassing situations, but he carries on Mr. Trout’s cue aay ee much to Mr. 

for Penny’s sake and in the hope of demon- Mould’s discomfiture. 

strating his own invention of a three-in-one : 
Z gown. (L. to R.: Jack Howard as Curly, Paul§ 
(Ruth Maitland as Mrs. Trout.). Demel as Fleming). 


Mr. Boot, Senior: Look at the damned kettle, Madame! That’s no sort of present for a sick woman. 


Mr. Trout and Mr. Mould, heavily disguised in their efforts to elude Felling, are con- 
fronted by the irate father of Mr. Boot, Junior. 


(Left: W. V. Burn, who originall created the part of Mr. Boot 
hides the identity of Vernon Sylvaine, the author 
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Senior. The name W. VY. Burn 
Madame Louise). 


\Felling: Who’s this? 
Mr. Trout: It’s my little girl. Rosebud, meet 
Mr. Felling. 


‘elling does not recognise Mr. Mould in his 
latest disguise. 


Pearl: Goodbye, Mr. Mould, darling. 


Pearl takes her departure with Felling, who 
is as a result, quite prepared to overlook 
his old score against Mr. Trout. 


‘The closing moments of the play, Madame Louise returns to announce that, as she has 
known all along, the shop is to be taken over by the authorities and demolished for 
istreet widening. Thus Mr. Trout, in his moment of triumph, finds that he has been sold 
2 pup, while Madame Louise and Mr. Mould quit the premises in high good humour. 


Act I lex 
(Pictures by Edward Mandinian). 


Beryl Grey and Alexis Rassine in 


The Ballet | 


"M’HE Sadler's Wells Ballet season which 
~ ended at the New Theatre on June 23rd 
contained only one revivai: Ashton’s Les 
Rendezvous, his earliest work for Sadler’s 
Wells which has not been seen for some 
time. A trifle, light as air, and of a texture 
as transparent and shimmering as a soap- 
bubble, it is a dtvertissement ballet par 
excellence, a delight to eye and ear if not to 
mind and with a fluidity and charm in the 


use of group, pattern and “line”’’ that 
Ashton has rarely surpassed in his later 
works. Auber’s effervescent music and 


William Chappell’s snowy beribboned cos- 
tumes are the perfect embellishment of this 
choreography, which for all its lighthearted- 
ness makes considerable demands on the 
dancers in style and technique. These the 
company only partially meet, but Margaret 
Dale, Joan Sheldon and Gordon Hamilton 
of the pas de trois dancers have excellent 
precision and on the afternoon of June 2nd 
Beryl Grey danced the Markova role with 
an accelerating speed, elevation and assur- 
ance such as I have not personally seen 
in this ballet for several years. Alexis 
Rassine danced the male role with agile 
grace and cleanness of classical “‘ line”’ 
and both principals charmingly caught 
the ballet’s spirit of freshness and spontaneity. 

In this season's performances of The 
Quest Ashton’s controlling hand has been 
still more apparent: new and imaginative 
lighting has added immeasurably to the 
visual effect of the Palace of Pride, and both 
choreography and performance seem more 
highly polished than for some seasons past, 


and 


= 


Rassine in 


Act IT of 


right, Alexis Giselle. 


although Robert Helpmann’s now permanent 
absence from the part of St. George has 
emphasised the weakness of Ashton’s con- 
ception and how much the character de- 
pended on the expression and sense of 
spirituality of the artist, as well as his ability 
to give a danceable quality to a largely static 
role. In The Faerie Queene Spenser's grave 
and lyrical knight errant represents the ideal 


of chivalry and the spirit matched against! 


brute force; this balance between St. 
George and the Saracens is now lost both 
physically and in spiritual emphasis. Margot 
Fonteyn's sensitive and graceful Una and 
Beryl Grey’s brilliantly-danced and seductive 
Duessa remain outstanding performances 


in a ballet which contains much exciting} 


dance-invention and a highly dramatic score. 

Of new performances Gordon Hamilton’s; 
Dr. 
and original piece of character work from 
an artist who is becoming increasingly 
valuable to the company as a 
exceptional intelligence and _ finely-etched 
detail. The Rake’s Progress, The Prospect; 
Before Us, Hamlet and Miracle in the Gorbals, 
all fine examples of ballet with a character 
emphasis, tragic, satiric or comic, have 
notably revealed this company’s dramatic 
bent, although an alteration in the ending of) 
the last-named ballet, with the two women 
hurrying in fear from the scene of the murder, 
pulls against the andante 
chords of the music and is psychologically 
less convincing than the original ending, : 
when their slow departure and 

(Continued on page 26) 


Coppelius has proved a quiet, quaint)! 


yi 


of the closing | 


lingering | 


SADLER’S WELLS and BALLET .AMBERT REVIEWED? 
by Audrey Williamson 
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Commonsense 


_ Shakespeare 
by 3 
ERIC JOHNS 


"THREE and a half centuries have rolled 

on since young William Shakespeare 
responded to the hearty toasts drunk at 
his wedding breakfast in a _ picturesque 
Sheep Street house at Stratford-on-Avon. 
If Shakespeare’s Ghost haunts that same 
room any evening this Summer about eleven 
o clock he will discover a glamorous American 
actress enjoying a quiet supper after playing 
one of the immortal heroines at the Memorial 
‘Theatre. This decorative figure with blonde 
tresses cascading over her slender shoulders 
is none other than Claire Luce, this Season’s 
leading lady of the most famous annual 
festival in the international theatre. 

Shakespeare’s Ghost cannot have lain 
dormant all these years. I feel quite sure 
he knows who’s who and what’s what in the 
Theatre, and must be highly delighted to 
welcome to Stratford so vital and intelligent 
an artist as Claire Luce, since they appear 
to have a good dealincommon. Shakespeare 
was always aware of trends in popular 
taste and gave the public what they wanted ; 
he could not hope to find a more versatile 
actress than Claire Luce in London, Paris, 
or New York, for her career suggests she 
has an astounding flair for divining what 
the public wants and giving it to them with 
lavish generosity. 

Despite the undeniable fact that she is in 
the younger generation. of our theatric 
celebrities, Claire Luce has rivalled Mistin- 
guett as one of the bright attractions of 
Paris revues; she. has been the toast of 
New York as a Ziegfeld star; and here in 
London we first went wild over ‘ Night and 
Day ’ when she sang it as a duet with Fred 
Astaire in Gay JDivorce, and since that 
time the Town has acclaimed her as a brilliant 
comedienne, partnering the inimitable 
Seymour Hicks in Vintage Wine. In Follow 
the Sun she was a revue star in the glorious 
Cochran tradition, and when war broke out 
she was giving an intensely dramatic per- 
formance as ‘ Curley’s Wife’ in Steinbeck’s 
powerful drama, O/ Mice and Men. 

All this goes to prove that Claire Luce 
is an actress with a brain as well as a face. 
Whether the public want witty revue, musical 
comedy, French farce, or harrowing melo- 
drama she is there to supply the demand in 
each and every kind of vehicle and to supply 
it in the form of a first rate performance. 
Whether she is being murdered by Niall 
MacGinnis in the Steinbeck play or singing 
a sophisticated ditty in the Cochran revue 
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CLAIRE LUCE 


she is still as good as any actress could be 
in the part. There is no question of having 
to make allowances because she happens 
to take more than one type of entertainment 
in her stride. : 

With the outbreak of war came the © 
Shakespeare boom, and Claire turned her 
attention to the Bard. In a London park 
she realised a life-long ambition by playing 
‘Katherine’ in The Taming of the Shrew, 
and following that triumph came the coveted 
invitation to star at Stratford, playing 
‘Cleopatra’ in this year’s Birthday Play, 
and making theatrical history by being 
the first American actress to play leading 
roles for an entire season at the Memorial 
Theatre. Ada Rehan went to Stratford 
and Mary Anderson played ‘ Rosalind’ 
at the old theatre, but these events were 
in the nature of isolated guests appearances, 
as neither actress stayed a whole season. 
It remained for Claire Luce in this Lend- 
Lease Age to devote six months of the year 
to playing on the banks of the Avon. 

The Claire Luce season at Stratford will 
go down in history as one of the most re- 
freshing theatrical experiences since Stratford 
became the Mecca for all really serious 
Shakespearean playgoers. There is a good 
deal to be said for tradition, but on the other 
hand, when an actress plays a part in the 
hide-bound traditional manner she is in 
danger of producing little more than a carbon 
copy of previous interpretations, and in 

(Continued overleaf) 


consequence the public sees nothing that 
can really be called new. 

Claite Luce has not been influenced by 
tradition. She has spent most or her life 
perfecting entertainment outside the Classical 
Field, and is unaware how great actresses 
of the past interpreted the roles she is now 
playing at Stratford. 

Being totally uninfluenced by Ellen Terry’s 
or any other ‘ Beatrice’ she tackled the part 
on the opening night of the Festival as if 
Much Ado About Nothing might have been 
written by a new author ouly the previous 
week. In consequence, half the charm of 
her work lies in this fresh attack and in the 
fearless manner in which she applies pure 
commonsense to the Classics. Too many 
actresses playing Shakespeare for the first 
time are afraid to be honest about their 
personal reaction to the role ; they hesitate 
even to think along the original lines, being 
far too concerned about how their prede- 
cessors played it. 

‘Cleopatra’ is really too much for any 
one actress. Too much is expected of her 
before the curtain rises. No woman, however 
dazzling a beauty and however superb an 
actress, can hope to live up to the popular 
conception of the Queen of the Nile, who 
has been lauded by poets and _ historians 
for centuries, in addition to having inspired 
Shakespeare to write the most complex of all 
his female characters. 

During the past fifty years many famous 
actresses have played the role—Mrs. Langtry, 
Janet Achurch, Constance Collier, Edith 
Evans, Dorothy Green, Mary Newcomb, 
Eugenie Leontovitch, and Tallulah Bankhead. 
Each one of these celebrated players has 
had her moments, but had Claire Luce 
studied all their press criticisms and devoted 
months to the reading of various biographies 
and odes inspired by the Egyptian enchantress, 
she would probably have been utterly 
defeated by an inferiority complex and 
refused to play the part. Instead, she 
concentrated on the Shakespearean text, 
word by word, and used her intelligent head 
to give a performance which appeals both 
to the scholar and the man in the street, 
and which will go down in history as a very 
fine conception of Shakespearean inter- 
pretation. 

Similarly the Luce ‘ Viola’’ is something 
unique. Most actresses play her either as a 
swashbuckler or as a sort of Classical principal 
boy. Claire did not see her as a swashbuckler, 
and being an American, the principal boy 
is a convention outside her theatrical 
experience, so she plays ‘ Viola’ as a rather 
shy young woman, slightly embarrassed by 
her male attire, and it is altogether an 
enchanting conception. 

Undoubtedly once again Claire has found 
what the public wants. The Memorial 
Theatre is packed night after night, whether 
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she plays ‘Cleopatra,’ ‘ Viola,’ ‘ Beatrice " 
or ‘Mistress Ford.’ Apart from regular 


visitors to the Festival, busloads of Service- 


men pour into Stratford bringing playgoers 
from all over the Empire, from America, 
France, Norway, Holland, Belgium, Czecho- 
slovakia, Yugoslavia, Poland, and other 


parts of the world where culture still stands — 


for something in life. 

After a recent performance nearly a 
hundred American soldiers, men from. all 
walks of life, representing practically every 
one of the United States, lined up at the 
stage door and asked to shake hands with the 
distinguished compatriot who had made 
Shakespeare mean something more for them 
than a series of fine sounding speeches. 
By fearlessly ignoring tradition, and bringing 
a keen intellect, brilliant technique, and 
sound commonsense to these Classical roles, 
Claire Luce has made them live as women 
of flesh and blood who can be appreciated 
and loved by all who meet them under her 
guidance—even those who have been denied 
the advantage of an education that included 
the schoolroom study.of one of the more 
familiar Shakespearean texts. 


The Ballet (Continued from page 24) 


backward glance at the body on the ground 
had a moving sense of devotion and stunned 
bereavement ; something of that terrible 
manifestation of grief, experienced in air 
raids, that caused the bereaved to cling to 
the scene of disaster, unable to tear them- 
selves away even after all hope was removed. 


Baliet Rambert. 
The Ballet Rambert made one of its rare 
appearances in London for one week at 


ae ee Pe 


Hammersmith on 4th June, when two new ~ 


ballets, Walter Gore’s Simple Symphony 
and Andrée Howard’s The Fugitive, were 
performed for the first time in London. 
Simple Symphony, a dance suite composed 
to Benjamin Britten’s music, echoes the 
simplicity of the title and the light rhythmic 
charm of the music in an arrangement of 


dances notable for their good humour, 
consistency of style and continuity of 
progression. There is a nautical flavour 


both in the dances and in Ronald Wilson’s 
décor and costumes, which were beautifully 
lit and in which the blending of deep blue, 
crimson and rust showed that this 18-year- 
old artist has already a mature grasp of colour 
design as well as of stage atmosphere. The 
“sentimental saraband,’ in which these 
joyous and impudent fisherfolk take on a 
Dark Elegies gravity, more Tudor than 
Trafalgar, is the least original movement. 


The rest has the salty freshness of a sea 
breeze and a variety in rustic dance move- 


ment that is perhaps the best thing of its 


kind in English ballet since certain of the 


dances in Ashton’s Capriol Suite. 
(Continued on page 29) 
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BY OUR AMERICAN CORRESPONDENT E. 


ROM Ferenc Molnar’s internationally 

famous play Liliom, Richard Rogers 
and Oscar HammerStein 2nd have fashioned 
for the Theatre Guild the master musical 
of the year—Carousel. In putting Liliom 
to words and music the Messrs. Rodgers 
and. Hammerstein have transplanted the 
European background to New England. 
This is in keeping with their campaign to 
sing out about America and follows in the 
phenomenal footsteps of Oklahoma ! 

With Carousel, the American musical 
stage has taken another long step forward, 
striking a new form that is neither opera 
nor operetta but akin to both. The haunt- 
ing pathos of Liliom has not only been 
preserved but heightened by a magical 
score that captures every mood. There is 
the jaunty, bustling tempo of “‘ June is 
Busting’ Out All Over,’ the lovely ballad 
“If I Loved You,’’ the hymn-like ‘‘ You'll 
Never Walk Alone,” the bitter sweet ‘‘ What’s 
the Use of Wond’rin’,”’ the mellow Festivity 
of ‘‘ This was, a Real Nice Clam Bake” 
and Billy Bigelow’s (nee Liliom) magnificent 
soliloquy inspired by the knowledge he 
1g to become a ‘father. Also interwoven 
is beautiful ballet music, and _ striking 
vonnecting themes make a perfect musical 
frame. 

As in Oklahoma !, the Theatre Guild has 
assembled a cast of comparative newcomers 
ail of whom are youthfully exuberant and 
*slented and are destined to go on to stardom 
4s have the original Oklahoma! leads. 
John Raitt is a vocally superb New England 
siliom and Jan Clayton is a wistfully en- 
chanting Julie. As Carrie, Julie’s friend, 
Jean Darling, who was the little girl with the 
golden curls in the Our Gang comedies of 
years ago, is now a full blown nineteen 
but still the same old scene stealer. 

Agnes de Mille, who first struck oil with 
her formula for bringing the ballet down 
to earth in Oklahoma ! and further perfected 
it in One Touch of Venus and Bloomer Girl, 
has surpassed these former triumphs with 
her ballet in which Billy Bigelow looks down 
from Heaven and sees his adolescent daughter, 
who has inherited his unconventional traits, 
made unhappy by the conventional people 
around her. This is brilliantly danced by 
teen-aged Bambi Linn. 

Directing Carousel must have been a 
sumbersome and difficult task but Rouben 
Mamoulian overcame all the problems with 
almost complete success. He has staged 
this wonderful production with a keenly 
sensitive eye and an unmistakable rhythm 
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Brcades ay 


MAWBY GREEN 


John Raitt anl Jan Clayton in Carousel, the new 
Theatre Guild triumph. 


that is leisurely in keeping with the story, 
without allowing the action to lag. No less 
inspired are the plaintive and picturesque 
settings of Jo Mielziner and the period 
costumes of Miles White. 

With Carousel now playing directly across 
the street from their musical mint Oklahoma }, 
the Theatre Guild is grossing about $75,000 
a week on 44th street. So far we have 
heard of no Guild plans to bolster the funds 
of the Bank of England but we hope with 
V-E Day now comfortably around the 
corner, these two hits will soon be spreading 
their charm and freshness around Piccadilly 
Circus. ‘ 

Another smash musical, this time along 
more conventional lines, is Mike Todd’s 
Up In Central Park, which has a book by 
Herbert and Dorothy Fields, music by 
Sigmund Romberg and lyrics by Miss Fields. 
This one has been standing them up steadily 
since it made its first big bow at the box- 
office in January. 

For its story the authors have dug into 
New York City’s graft ridden days of 1870. 


Specifically of Boss Tweed (Noah Berry), 
the political big shot of that day and how he 
clipped ‘for himself a fabulous fortune from 
the taxpayers when he converted a plain 
plot of land into what is now Central Park, 
the City’s big back yard. Romance creeps 
into the tale through the daughter of a 
poor Tweed follower (Maureen Cannon) 
and the newspaper reporter (Wilbur Evans), 
who is sworn to expose the Tweed Ring. 
The romantic ups and downs that ensue 
provided Sigmund Romberg with the oppor- 
‘tunity to write some of his most popular 
songs in recent years meaning: ‘‘ Close as 
Pages in a Book,” “It Doesn’t Cost You 
Anything to Dream,” ‘ April Snow’’ and 
“When She Walks in the Room.” 

As is Mr. Todd‘s custom, he has dressed 
up the production in a most fetching and 
fascinating manner. Scenic Designer, 
Howard Bay, has gone to the famous Currier 
and Ives prints for his inspiration and has 
struck a beautiful nostalgic note. This has 
been further enhanced by the eye-filling 
costumes of Grace Houston and Ernest 
Schraps. 

The Cinderella story of the season belongs 
to eighteen-year-old Maureen Cannon, 
who brought to life one of those Hollywood 
back stage scenarios. When the show was 
practising out in Philadelphia, Mr. Todd 
decided his leading lady was not right for 
the part so a few days before the New York 
opening he _ substituted the practically 
unknown Miss Cannon. With her youthful 
verve and pert, Irish tricks, she captured the 
critics and Mr. Todd, taking no chances, 
has tied her up for seven years, which is 
probably only a year or two short of the 
run Up in Central Park will have in America. 

Dark of the Moon, a legend with music 
by Howard Richardson and William Berney, 
which the Messrs. Shubert have presented, 
is one of the season’s more interesting and 
unusual offerings and is enjoying a successful 
engagement. 

This verse drama recounts the weird tale 
of a witch-boy, who has a Conjur Man make 
him human so he can marry the promiscuous 
belle of the Smoky Mountains, ._ Barbara 
Allen, with whom he had consorted. He is 
granted his wish on the condition that the 
lusty Barbara remain faithful to him for a 
year. After she has given birth to a lifeless 


black monstrosity, the neighbours’ suspicions 
that. she has married a witch are ‘confirmed. 


One of those “‘ getcha hot ’’ revival meetings — 


are held to save Barbara. Reluctantly 


she breaks down and confesses her sin and — 
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carried away by the mood of the meeting — 


commits her act of adultery, thereby causing © 


her husband’s return to the witch world. 


¢ 


Dark of the Moon has difficulty in filling | 


out an entire evening and is spread too 
thin in spots but it builds to a scene of great 


dramatic intensity in the final leave taking © 


of Barbara and the witch-boy. 

A competent cast headed by Carol Stone 
and Richard Hart perform with commendable 
sincerity under Robert E. Perry’s Direction. 
George Jenkins’ settings fill the stage and 
theatre with their primitive and eerie moodi- 
ness. There are folk songs and dances 
interspersed but only during intermission 


did we hear ‘(I Can’t Give You Anything © 


but a Witch Baby.” 
The Pulitzer Prize for the best play of the 
season has gone to Harvey, by Mary Chase. 


In talking with producer Brock Pemberton 


and Harvey's director, Antionette Perry, 
we inquired what was being done about a 
West End production. Mr. Pemberton said 
he had received several offers but he was 
reluctant to rush into anything until he was 
convinced the set-up was right. He voiced 
our own fears that Harvey might be given the 
London farcial treatment. He seemed 
inclined towards waiting until he and Miss 
Perry could get over to make sure Harvey's 
prize-winning qualities were. kept intact. 
This occurred to us as a very sensible attitude 
for Harvey's humour is not simple and could 
easily be distorted into a resounding flop 
by misinterpretation. Furthermore, there 
is nothing about the adroit New York 
production that could not be equally under- 
stood and appreciated by London theatre- 
goers. 
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THE TRIX ELECTRICAL CO. Ltd., 1/5 Maple Place 


Used by numerous London and Provincial! Theatres. 
Equipment available on hire for long or short 
periods, also for amateur productions, etc. 


Tottenham Court Rd., W.1. Museum 5817 (4 lines) 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC & DRAMA 


Founded in 1880; Owned and Managed by the Corporation of the City of London. PRINCIPAL : EDRIC CUNDELL 
JOHN CARPENTER STREET, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C.4 


Hon. R.A.M., F.G.S.M, 


DRAMATIC ART AND STAGE TRAINING. 
Inclusive courses to meet individual needs. Single 
subjects—SPEECH TRAINING, SINGING, 
GESTURE AND DEPORTMENT, MAKE.UP, 
DANCING, ETC., may also be studied separately 
at moderate fees for PRIVATE LESSONS, Special 
Coaching for Public Speaking. The School remains 
open in the evening. 
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The Professional Diploma of Licentiateship (L.G.S.M.) 
and the Teachers’ Training Course are recognised by 
the Royal Society of Teachers (Teachers’ Registration | 
Council). 


Prospectus and all further information post free from 
RAYMOND RAYNER, Secretary. 


EQUIPMENT 


Left: A charming 
study of Hermione 


. Baddeley, who 
* has scored another 
big success in 
revue at the 
Saville. 


AFTER enjoying a performance of Leslie 

Henson's Gaieties at the Saville Theatre 
[ went back-stage to pay my respects to a 
familiar pair of shoes, which should eventually 
find their way to the Theatre Section of the 
London Museum, for they are almost as 
famous as Charlie Chaplin’s cane and George 
Robey’s bowler hat. 

They are a down-at-heel pair of snakeskin 
strap shoes which Hermione Baddeley 
as worn for years in one show after another 
as part of her low-life character studies. 
They were a legacy from an Irish housemaid, 
2nd on many an occasion they have enabled 
her to give that masterly touch of perfection 
to one of her superb Cockney characteris- 
= t10ns. 

I like those shoes. They are old friends. 
Whenever I see Hermione wearing them I 
now that she is at her best. She is always 
3% her best as one of the shabbier specimens 
>: humanity born within the sound of. Bow 
Eells. She loves the Cockney dearly, and 
whether she is moving us to laughter or 
scars we always warm towards the character 
she creates for our entertainment. In 
Sky High those shoes lent a pathetic touch 
to the old lady about to have her cherished 
pet destroyed; but in the Gaieties the 
shoes take on a brighter mood. They 
belong to the wife who misses the last 
Tooting bus, after taking her husband 
{played delightfully by Leslie Henson) 
and gramophone out for a musical evening 
that proved something of a fiasco, due to 
their having left the needles at home. 

Hermione Baddeley is in the Royal Line 
of Clowns. Sitting there on that seat, 
waiting for the bus that never comes, she 
convulses the house with her adenoidal 
back-chat; but there are also moments 
when she brings us to the verge of tears, 
recalling similar bygone nights when romance 
was in the air and she met her mate. Her 
shoes indicate that these mates have hardly 
managed to build the castles they must have 
visualised in the moonlight of those far-off 
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“courting nights,” but they are good solid 
shoes and they tell us that this Cockney 
couple have been clever enough to make both 
ends meet in spite of having to rough it for 
years. 

We have occasionally had the opportunity 
of admiring Hermione in straight plays, 
such as Tobias and the Angel, The Greeks 
had a Word for It and Brighton Rock; 
but it is comforting to see her back again 
in revue. After all, the legitimate stage is 
rich in talent, but precious few clowns can 
carry off a revue as she can. 

On the night of my visit she was “‘ cele- 
brating,”” having just signed a contract 
which will probably make her the highest 
paid star in the West-End. Though no 
details are published, she is committed 
to appear in a musical play sometime in 
1946. I only hope that the author will be 
wise enough and clever enough to see that 
Hermione gets a chance to wear those 
snakeskin shoes-——if only for ten precious 
minutes of the evening ! 


The Ballet (Continued from page 26) 

The Fugitive is a dramatic psychological 
ballet, the story of two sisters who succour 
a wounded fugitive from justice, of the 
romance which springs up between the 
younger sister and the fugitive, and the 
jealousy of the elder sister that leads to 
betrayal and precipitates the final tragedy. 
The change of character of the elder sister 
is too sudden to be psychologically con- 
vincing: it is a study for the novelist 
rather than the choreographer, although 
the mime of Joan McClelland, a fine dancer 
and dramatic artist, goes a long way towards 
covering the weakness. In the opening 
scene also the dance lacks variety, being 
too consistently based on the grand battement 
and with little character contrast in the 
movement of the sisters and that of the 
exhausted fugitive. The restlessness here 
becomes irritating and there is a need for 
the eloquent contrast of one quieter figure 
such as Ashton knows so well how to intro- 
duce in order to heighten the dramatic 
effect and accentuate the brilliance and 
beauty of the pure dance composition. 
The background during the major part of 
the ballet, indefinite but suggestive in 
period, is a ball, and although this is not as 
complete and cohesive a work as Ashton’s 
Nocturne and Tudor’s Jardin Aux Lilas 
Andree Howard here shows an _ expert 
command of atmosphere and of the under- 
current of suspense, as well as a marked 
increase in strength in the handling of a 
corps-de-ballet. The dance she has arranged 
to Leonard Salzedo’s fine slow rumba is 
excellent. in composition and dramatic 
feeling. Walter Gore and Sally Gilmour 
play the ill-fated young couple with sincerity 
and Hugh Stevenson is responsible both for 
the scenario and the ballet’s designs. 


ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LIMITED 


Available plays include :— 


LADIES IN RETIREMENT 


1 male —6 female —1 set 
The perfect amateur proposition 
COODNESS, HOW SAD! THE LITTLE FOXES 
3 male—4 female—1 set 6 male—4 female—1 set 


“One long laugh.”’ “An exciting interesting 
S. Pictorial Play’’—Sunday Dispatoh 
SKYLARK 


THE HOUSE OF JEFFREYS 

6 male—4 female—1 set 3 male—4 female—1 set 

A highly amusing marital ~ - @ most entertaining 
comedy 


evening "—The Times 
CIVE ME YESTERDAY THE MOON IS TOWN 
4 male—5 female—1 set 


3 male — 13 female—1 set 
‘“Charming neatly made 


“* Deeply moving ''— 
play’’—Sunday Dispatch Evening Standard 


YOU CAN'T TAKE IT WITH YOU 
12 male—7 female—1 set 
The world famous American comedy classic 


ALL PLAYS SENT ON APPROVAL 


\ 


Write for details regarding our other publications and 
One-Act plays, sketches, lvrics, etc., to 


ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LTD. 
24 Whitcomb Street W.C.2 
Whitehall 8896 


’ The Universities Settlement in East London 


TOYNBEE HALL THEATRE 
SHORT PRACTICAL COURSES 


IN: 
July 7th to July 28th 
Four Sats., 2.30 p.m. 


Speech for the Stage Aug. 11th to Sept. 15th 
Miss Elsie Fogerty Six Sats., 2.30 p.m. 


These Courses have been so planned as to ensure 
substantial practical work by each student under 
professional supervision. 

The Course Fee in each case is 3/6; early 
enrolment is advisable. 


The Registrar, Toynbee Hall Theatre 
Commercial Street, E.1 


FRENCH’S 
THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS 
Established 1830 


The latest farces, comedies, dramas : 
and revue sketches for production 
by amateur companies 


Stage Make-Up 
Mr. Theodore Constable 


THE LATEST LIST OF PLAYS (1944) 
Sent on receipt of One Penny 


SAMUEL FRENCH LTD. oe 
26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON, W.C.2 


Tem. Bar 


“THE WOMAN UPSTAIRS” 


Twelve Women 


ALL WOMAN THREE-ACT THRILLER 


For Terms and Particulars apply to author: 
JOAN BRAMPTON 
35 RAPHAEL ROAD, HOVE 3, SUSSEX 
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Amateur Stage 


HE Diamond Jubilee of the Oxford Uni- 

versity Dramatic Society was celebrated 
with performances of The Taming of the 
Shrew, on June 11th to 16th, in the gar- 
dens of Wadham College. It was the late 
Arthur Bourchier who formed the Society, 
at Christ Church, in 1885, and, of the foun- 
ders ‘still alive, the most notable is Lord 
Lang, former Archbishop of Canterbury. 
C. B. Fry, Charles Morgan, Emlyn Wil ~ 
liams, Robert Speaight, Cecil Ramage, are 
a selection of living personalities who in 
earlier days were members of O.U.D.S. 
For their June performances, contrary to 
previous practise of calling in London 
actresses and producers, they relied on an 
all-Oxford production. Mr.. Alec Wyton 
(Exeter) contributed special music, and Mr. 
Arthur Ashby (Exeter) produced. 

From Brighton comes news of a develop- 
ment which should set a good example for 
other areas. It is a move by the pro- 
fessional theatre to encourage interest in 
the art of the stage amongst young peoples. 
The management of the Theatre Royal, 
Brighton, are forming a children’s theatre 
guild, which by means of special perform- 
ances, talks and lectures on the theatre, 
children’s concerts and the production of 
plays, with members taking part, will en- 
deavour to develop the interest of the rising 
generation in the theatre. Educational 
authorities in Brighton are supporting the 
scheme, which is well worth consideration as 
a counter measure to celluloid distractions. 

Two more items from Brighton, which ~ 
is advancing rapidly with its drama activi- 
ties. The Forum Theatre has been formed 
to stage unperformed works of new drama- 
tists ‘“ with something important to say.’’ 
They invite support of all kinds, and inter- 
ested readers should contact the hon. sec- 
retary, Miss Mollie Jefferson, at 49, Wish 
Road, Hove. A_ production of Double 
Journey, by Parnell Bradbury, has been 
arranged for September 3rd and 4th, at 
Ralli Hall, Hove. 

The Florence Moore Theatre Studios have 
a creditable list of productions in recent 
years. The 1944-45 performances include 
They came To a City, The Unveiling, The 
First Mrs. Fraser, Yellow . Sands, with 
Love’s Labours Lost in hand. .New mem- 
bers are invited in three classes—those 
with professional experience, holders of 
professional diplomas in stage technique. 
a limited number of students. Address for 
inquiries is 25, Brunswick Road, Hove,2. 

June has been a very busy month for 
productions. The Taverners had a reunion 
event for friends of the company, with a 
performance of Drinkwater’s Bird in Hand, 
at the B.D.L. Theatre. The Taverners 
hope soon to have a permanent playing 
place of their own in central London, to 
which they can invite their many friends. 


(Contiuued on facing page) 


The Questors, at Ealing, held their thir- 
ceenth annual drama festival at their Mat- 


cock Lane theatre. A programme of eight Cc. A. PETO, LTp * 


lays, four of them original works by club 


members, djudicat i ef A . . 
Thorndike. adjudicated by Miss Eileen Specialize lk Kigh-Grade 


| Mary Ward Players chose P.V. Carroll’s Motor Cars 
Vhe White Steed for two June performan- 
ees at Tavistock Little Theatre. This was FOR INSTANCE 


the first London staging of an unusual 
blay, with a story of conflict between two LANCHESTER & DAIMLER 
irish priests, by an author whose Shadow CARS 

end Substance attracted attention at the 


uke of York’s theatre recently. a 
| The Playmakers, a travelling company in 40, Buckingham Palace Rd. 


the London area, using portable scenic London, S.W.1 
devices, and with professional and amateur 
blayers, announce that they are prepared 
ro. consider new playing members. The 
ney S address is 44, Chevington Road, 
danwell, W.7, telephone Ealing 4879. 


| Northern Polytechnic D.S. is looking for- 
ward to a return to its own theatre at the 
Polytechnic in Holloway Road, N.7, now 
shat the war is over. Since September, 
$41, they have given 27 different plays at 
ihe Central Library, Islington, and their 
uture ambitions aim at a high standard 
epertory company. Interested readers 
hinking of membership should apply to 
ine society’s Business Manager. 


North Shields Triangle Players recently 
“ave three performances of Ladies in Retire- 
ment. The company use a_ charming 
eatre at the Sir James Knott Youth Cen- 
ire. Their next production will be To Kill 
E Cat. 

The Northampton Drama Club are pre- 
senting A Midsummer Night’s Dream. as 
heir fourth open-air production in connec- 
ton with the Holidays-at-Home programme 
ader the auspices of the Borough Council. 
Uader the direction of Mr. T. Osborne Rob- 
ason, a cast of over sixty will give eleven 
exformances at the end of this month. 
rransport difficulties prevent the play 
ing ‘‘ toured’’ to all the public parks 
s was last year’s production of Toad of 
‘oad Hall, which was witnessed by six 
10usand people. A lovely pastoral setting 
as been chosen this year. It 1s a grassy 
illock, framed with trees and backed by a — - 
hke. Aptly enough, this “stage ’’ is in ARRY DUNCAN always has many Theatrical 
bington Park, which is attached to the | - Bors ave za Laan Fei eee ay 
Lbbey, where Shakespeare's daughter, Ju- | intersting lens 4 ine Thule Gallery 21, 
ith, lived for many years. Wyndham’s and Leicester Square Tube. 

ALLET LOVERS. A monthly art folio of Eng- 
lish Ballet, by well-known artists and writers. 
Limited. Annual £1 6s. Single 2/3d., post free. 
Kelgee Publications, 20, Sicilian Avenue, W.C. 
(SCB1), by John Gielgud. Also Play Pictor- 
ial 446, ‘“‘John Gielgud’s Career.” B.M.L.E., 62, 
Cross Road, Bushey, Herts. 


OR SALE.) Copies of ‘‘Theatre World.” Aug. 


ARTISTES. 
MUST HAVE 


NICE HANDS 


DUKANNA HAND LOTION 
13; inc. Tax. Post Free 


VOLTAS LTD 
THE GREEN » SOUTHALL 


NEW TOPICAL PLAY 
ON LUDGATE HILL 


by Hugh Chesterman 1/3 


Characters.—Christopher Wren, His wife, 
Dean of St. Paul’s, Charles Il, 
Nell Gwynne, a Page. 


Write for Full Lists. Plays sent on Approval. 


H. F. W. DEANE & SONS 
THE YEAR BOOK PRESS LTD. 


31 Museum Street, London, W.C.1 


[THE FLORENCE MOORE THEATRE STUDIOS 


= iPATRONS :— 
Leon M. Lion: Donald Wolfit: E. Guy Pertwee 


(COMPREHENSIVE STAGE TRAINING 


"For prospectus and 25, Brunswick Road, Maar) afoeis bo 
jmeyeeee ec comemienyey Rove 2, Suse Rebar iese. April. 1038 Shae Pe One 
‘Appl Sj : Telephone : Hove 3587 ep., 3 Apri, , g., ; 

TELS OAS GS ae a ail Dec. 1939, to Sept., 1941. What offers? Box. 8.8. 
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HIS MAJESTY’S THEATRE 


Whi. 6606 


JACK HYLTON presents 


PAT TAYLOR & ARTHUR RISCOE 


in 


The Great Musical Comedy Success 


“FTRENE” 


Evenings 6.20 
Matinees : Wed., Thurs. and Sat. 2.30 


LINNIT & DUNFEE PRODUCTIONS 


GARRICK Charing Cross Rd., W.C.2 (Tem. 4601) 
Evenings at 6.15. Mats. Wednesday & Saturday 2.30 


ROBERTSON HARE ALFRED DRAYTON 


“WADAME LOUISE” 


by Vernon Sylvaine 
Directed by Richard Bird 


PLAYHOUSE (re Gndg. (Whi. 7774) 
Evgs. 6.30. Mats. : Thurs. and Sat. 2.30 
SOPHIE STEWART RICHARD BIRD 


“LADY FROM EDINBURGH ” 


by Aimee Stuart and L. Arthur Rose 
Produced by Charles Hickman 


VAUDEVILLE THEATRE 
Phone: TEMple Bar 4871 

Evenings 6.30. Mats. Tuesday & Saturday, 2.30 
FAY COMPTON in 
ESTHER McCRACKEN’S 


“NO MEDALS 


FREDERICK LEISTER 
Directed by Richard Bird 


AMBASSADORS 
(Tem 1171) 
Evenings 6.15. Matinees—Wed., Sat. 2.30 


“SWEETER and LOWER”’ 


HERMIONE GINGOLD 
HENRY KENDALL 


“Full of wit from start to finish .. - best revue since 
‘Buzz Buzz ' (1918) ''—James Agate *‘ Sunday Times.” 


Opp, Charing 


WESTMINSTER \ic. 0283) 


Thursday, July 12th and subs. (ex. Mons.) 6.30 
Weds, Thurs. and Sat. 2.30 (1st Mat. July 14) 


ROBERT DONAT in 


‘«‘ THE CURE FOR LOVE” 


by Walter Greenwood 


Renee Asherson Joan White 
Majorie Rhodes Charles Victor 


ANTED. “Theatre World.’’ Volumes 1 to 40 

inclusive (Numbers 1 to 240); all or part; 
bound or in parts. 
dition, and complete with all Supplements, Plates, 
etc. Beckwith, 77, Ware Road, Hertford. 


Must be clean, in good con- . 


A Piece of History 


TRE growth of the English theatre forms 

one of the most inspiring chapters in 
the story of our national culture. Of the 
episodes which make up the narrative few, 
if any, can be more noteworthy than the . 
achievement of Thomas Trotter and his 
company. The record has called into being 
three most attractive volumes:—The Old 
Theatre, Worthing, 1807-1855, by Mary 
Theresa Odell (12/6), More About the Old 
Theatre, Worthing (15/-), and The Brigh- 
ton Theatre (15/-), both by the same 
author. Published by Aldridge Bros, Wor- 
thing, as part of the Worthing Art Develop- 
ment Scheme. 

In 1802, Thomas Trotter and his com- 
pany gave the first indoor theatrical 
performances in Worthing, in a barn at the 
top of the High Street. We are reminded 
that barns were commonly used as theatres, 
and were the means of providing unfledged 
players with their first impetus to the 
London theatres proper. In these more 
sophisticated days, we should not forget 
that many who became famous, the Kem- 
bles, Siddonses, Jordans, Cookes, Keans, 
and others, were compelled to rough it in 
these barns, often with many discourage- 
ments and disappointments. 

These volumes give the story of the Wor- 
thing venture, and of the Brighton theatre, 
where Mr. Trotter’s management was in the 
first building, upon the site of the present 
Theatre Royal, New Road. We are also 
reminded of his part in promoting theatrical 
life in Gravesend, and other towns in Kent 
and Sussex. Not the least interesting 
feature of these genuinely fascinating books 
is the reproductions of playbills of the time, 
and the titles of many of the productions. 
It stimulates our imagination to read of 
The Maid and Magpie, or which is the thief; 
Love, Law and Physic; A Bold Stroke for 
a Husband; while Boarding House, or Five 
Hours at Brighton, quickens our curiosity 
to know how the amenities offered compare 
with our post-war modernity. We wonder 
how the audiences of the day enjoyed 
Spectre Bridegroom, or a Ghost in Spite of 
Himself, and if there was any doubt about 
The Road to Ruin, we may be assured that 
satisfaction was found in Quadrupeds, or 
The Manager’s Last Kick. 

Here are extracts from account books, 
revealing the nature of box office receipts, 
and other not unimportant items, which 
will make modern commercial managements 
sit up and take notice. It is a story of 
courage and: high adventure, of disappoint- 
ments and successes, and the whole record 
is veined with rich and delightful humour. 
The portraits of many famous players are 
reproduced with admirable care, and it 
should be added that each book is a delight 
to see and handle. Here in type, paper 
and layout is an achievement typical of — 
the best pre-war publishing. | 
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LATTA US| | Soe A ac 


JOHN CLEMENTS KAY HAMMOND 
in **PRIVATE LIVES”’ 


by Noel Coward 


DUCHESS Noel Coward's | “The hallmark of good entertainment.’'—Tatler 
‘““BLITHE SPIRIT” ee CT ae 
London's Record Run. Now in its Fifth year | STRAND. (Tem. 2660) 3rd Year 
GLOBE | | Evenings 6.30. Mats.: Thurs. & Sat. 2.30 


ARSENIC AND OLD LACE 


“*Most brilliant comedy London has seen 


“WHILE THE SUN SHINES” 


by Terence Rattigan 


London's Gayest Comedy 2nd Year Still playing tocapacity for years."" —Sunday Chronicle. 
HAYMARKET | Lilian Braithwaite Mary Jerrold 
Tennent Plays Ltd. in association with C.E.M.A. Naunton Wayne Edmund Willard 
JOHN GIELGUD YVONNE ARNAUD . 
LESLIE BANKS PEGGY ASHCROFT '" ALDWYCH. (Tem. 6404.) 


Evenings 6.45. Mats.: Wed. & Sat. 2.30 
TOMORROW THE WORLD 


“The most astonishing acting achievement of the 
year. You mustn't miss this'’—Sun. Dispatch 


SHAMCE:, THE CIRCLE”. 


by William Shakespeare by W. Somerset Maugham 


A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM 


by William Shakespeare 


i 

! Robert Harri Elizabeth Allan 

“THE DUCHESS OF MALFI a team Cadell : David O'Brien 

; by John Webster 

WINTER GARDEN—JULY 10th | Beer: , Neate AAA (Tem. 8888) 
co a) ‘For a Limited Season Only s venings 6.45. ats. ed. & Sat. 2.30 
“BALLETS JOOSS”’ with Orchestra | | CHICKEN EVERY SUNDAY 
Artistic Direction: Kurt Jooss A New Comedy fe SS 


Angela Baddeley Frank Leighton §W.G. Fay) + 
Alison Leggatt Kathleen Boutall Cameron Hall 


“Long, Loud Laughs '’—Daily Express 


Musical Director: Richard Austin 


PHENIX 
VIVIEN LEIGH CECIL PARKER 
ENA BURRILL in 


“THE SKIN OF OUR TEETH ”’ | | 


A History of Mankind in Comic Strip by Thornton Wilder | 


HIPPODROME. (Ger. 3272) 
Evenings 6.15. Matinees : Weds. & Sats. 2.15 
TOM ARNOLD presents 


‘* Perchance to Dream’’ 
with Kwor Novello 


CEORCE BLACK’S MUSICALS 


LONDON PALLADIUM 2.30 and 6.20 


New Musical Funfare 


‘Happy and Glorious” 
with Tommy Trinder 
PRINCE OF WALES 2.30 and 6.10 


‘* Strike It Again’’ 
with Sid Field 


ST. JAMES’ 
DIANA WYNYARD & EMLYN WILLIAMS in 


“THE WIND OF HEAVEN” 


by Emlyn Williams 


WYNDHAMS 


“THE YEARS BETWEEN” 


by Daphne du Maurier 


COMING SHORTLY 
CYRIL RITCHARD MADGE ELLIOTT | 
in Noel Coward's | 


“SIGH NO MORE” 


ARTS THEATRE CLUB 


6 & 7, Gt. Newport Street, W.C. (Tem 7541) 
Evgs. (ex. Mon.) 7.0. Sat. & Sun. 2.30 & 7 


DUKE OF YORK’S THEATRE 


PAUL BONIFAS in MOLIERE’S Comedy ST. MARTIN’S LANE, W.C.2. (Tem. 5122) 
L GS) A V A R E Evenings%6.30. Mats. : Wednesday & Saturday 2.45 
For Next Production see — Daily Telegraph, Evening Is Your Honeymoon Really Necessary ? 
Standard, Sunday Times, Observer, New Statesman or “A Real Laughter-Maker ”—Daily Express 
What's On. 


(Members only). Theatre Membership 5/- | RALPH LYNN 


eo 
Wherever smoking is permitted—ABDULLAS FOR CHOICE 
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